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CARRIER PIGEON. 


Carrier pigeons are easily distinguished 
from all others by their eyes, which are 
compassed about with a broad circle of 
naked white skin, and of being of a dark 
blue, or blackish color. It is from their 
attachment to their native place, and par- 
ticularly where they have reared their 
young, that these birds are employed in 
several countries as letter carriers. They 
are first brought from the place where they 
were bred, and whither it is intended to 
send them with communications. The let- 
ter is tied under the bird’s wing, and after 
feeding it well, lest it should stop by the 
way to eat, it is let loose to return. The 
little messenger no sooner finds itself at 
liberty, than iis attachment to its native 
place directs all its motions. It is seen 
flying upward to an amazing height, and 
then, with the greatest certainty and ex- 
actness, directing itself, by some surpris- 
ing instinct, towards home. 

[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—7. 


German Beds and Stoves. 


My dear Reader :—In this letter I wish 
to give you a description of two of the 
most common things *o be met all over the 
world, namely of beds and stoves. But 
German beds, and German stoves are quite 
different from those you have been in the 
habit of seeing, as I think you will confess 
when you have finished this letter. 

A German bed is a very simple thing to 
describe, indeed I wonder that so much 
annoyance is compatible with so much sim- 
plicity. I hardly know its origin; it may 
have been modelled after the racks which 
were in use in the times of the inquisition, 
or with more probability, is the device of 
some dealer in oil and candles, who to pro- 
mote the consumption of his commodities, 
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contrived to make going to bed a duty 
rather than a pleasure. Such a thing, 
however improbable, would not be impos- 
sible, in a country where the government 
makes every inhabitant buy of it twenty 
pounds of salt each year, in order to pay 
for the king’s champagne, and to support a 
standing army of one hundred and thirty 
thousand men. A German bed has the 
ingredients which might make a respecta- 
ble couch, length, breadth, and thickness, 
but strangely compounded ; the thickness 
is gained at the expense of the length and 
breadth. And yet it is not utterly unlike 
an American bed, for it has a sheet, al- 
though neither coverlet nor blanket. _Pil- 
lows it has not, but in their place, immense 
square cushions, and since square, as long 
as the bed is wide. Of these there are 
two. What their function is, I do not 
know ; they are too large and too high to 
lay the head upon; an attempt to do so 
would only result in an exceedingly un- 
graceful, as well as inconvenient curvature 
of the spine; they are not long enough to 
lay the whole body upon, without allowing 
the head to hang over the board at the top 
of the bed, in a position, which though I 
have not tried it, I would venture to pro- 
nounce uncomfortable. The most rational 
supposition which I can form, is that the 
sufferer is to prop himself with them as the 
sick are propped up in America. A stran- 
ger must not complain of their length, for 
they were made far Germans; and if he 
chances to come from a land where men 
of six feet are not stared at as a phenome- 
na, he must not chide, but gently grumble 
out his acquiescence. 

But some solitary reader of the Compan- 
ion may desire to know how any imagined 
incumbent is to protect himself against the 
chilliness of sharp November nights, with- 
out upper sheet, coverlet or blanket. If 
he be an American of six, feet altitude, he 
will probably invoke the aid of a Bay State 
shawl, contract himself in the smallest di- 
mensions possible, and address himself to 
the top of his couch; but ifhe be a Ger- 
man, he will dispense with the shawl, and 








will cover himself with the feather bed.— 
With a feather bed over him the German 
iscontent. Though as he turns himself, 
the chinks may open wide, he will but 
smilingly extol the blessing of having a 
bed well aired; if during the night the 
feather bed be worked off upon the floor, 
(and there is nogood New England ‘‘tuck- 
ing in” to prevent it,) he will uncomplain- 
ingly express the hope of more fortunate 
nights to come, though his voice be hoarse 
with cold, as he croaks out his anticipations 
of a happy future. 

A German stove is not so strange an 
affair. Uncomfortable it may be on a cold 
winter’s day, but it is not unornamental. 
There stands mine in the corner of the 
chamber where I write, not grimly frown- 
ing like the stoves of New England, but 
smilingly inviting inspection. It is made 
of white porcelain, and looks much more 
like a crockery clothes-press than like a 
stove. How large do you think it is ?— 
Seven feet high, three feet wide, and two 
deep; and yet this is one of the smallest 
size. Some are fourteen feet high, and 
nine feet wide. There are two doors, one 
about a foot from the floor, which opens to 
the place for the fire, the other about three 
feet higher, leading to the oven, The 
smoke and flame ascend on three sides of 
this, but whether they pass to the chimney 
in pipes, or whether the upper half of the 
stove is an open chamber, I cannot say ; 
but however ornamental they may be, 
with the protruding cornices at the top, a 
stranger is strongly tempted to regard 
them as inefficient contrivances. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 


___ Biography. 
AARON BURR. 


INTERESTING INTERVIEW. 
From the unpublished Diary of a City Minister. 

March 18th.—1 have just passed through 
a remarkable scene, in which I have been 
an actor, with the famous Aaron Burr, Esq. 

Since this gentleman’s return from Eu- 
rope, he has resided in our city, and has 
pursued his profession as a lawyer. His 
antecedents, in the death of Gen. Hamil- 
ton, and other unfavorable events of his 
history, combined with a general belief 
that his profligacy is much the same as it 
was in his former days, have kept the 
great majority of our respectable citizens 
aloof from him. And yet it seems there 
are those who think of him with interest 
and sympathy, chiefly on account of his 
religious parentage. 

There is a praying society in the city, 
comprising many of our most intelligent 
Christian ladies, not only from different 
churches, but from different denominations, 
who have recently made the case of Col. 
Burr the subject of conversation among 
themselves, and of special prayer. They 
have reminded each other that he is the 
grandson of the excellent and distinguished 
Jonathan Edwards, ‘‘ whose praise is in all 
the Churches,” that he is the son of a pious 
father and mother, who were taken from 
him by death, leaving him an orphan in 
his infancy; and, though he has long led 
an abandoned life, and apparently turned 
his back on the God of his fathers, yet these 
pious, praying ladies say they cannot but 
hope that ret there may be mercy in store 
for him, as ‘‘ the seed of the righteous.” — 
To their credit be it said, Christian mothers 
are always inclined to take a strong hold 
of the promises to parents on behalf of 
their children, and, in the instance of such 
aman as Col. Burr, they think there is 














something to be hoped from the assurance : 
‘I will be a God to thee and to thy seed 
after thee.” 

But here the question arose, what means 
shall be used on his behalf? How is he 
to be reached? He is never seen in a 
church, where he might be subdued by the 
power of a preached gospel. He is found 
in no religious society ; on the contrary, 
all his associations and accompaniments 
seem to be of a character to remove him 
from any religious influences. 

It seems the ladies came, at length, to 
the conclusion that some one of the clergy 
in the city should be selected to call upon 
him, and make a serious and solemn ap- 
peal to him on the subject of his responsi- 
bilities, and the sin ofhis past and present 
mode of life. Last Tuesday morning Mrs. 
N and Mrs. J—— called to inform me 
that, after a full discussion, the ladies had 
unanimously fixed on me as the clergyman 
who should be requested to undertake the 
delicate and difficult task. I objected to 
the selection, as I am far from being the 
oldest or best known among the clergy of 
the city. But I soon found they had come 
determined not to be denied, and my res- 
pect for their well-known piety and intel- 
ligence led me to promise that I would 
comply with their request as I best could, 
in the hope that, if no good was done, at 
least no harm could result. I have made 
my visit,and God only knows what im- 
pression may have been made on the mind 
of the man, but it cer‘ainly became, at last, 
a most affecting scene to both of us. 

It was in the evening when: I called on 
him. He was at tea, and yet, when I sent 
in my name, he at once met me in the hall, 
and asked me into his parlor, expressing, 
with much politeness, his pleasure in se- 
ing me, all which would, perhaps, have 
been expected by those who knew the ha- 
bitual comity of the man. He invited me 
to join him in a cup of what he said was, 
to him, “tired Nature’s sweet restorer.” 
Tea, he added, was everything to him, and 
that he often went on sipping it through a 
whole evening. I hoped he would not 
break in upon this habit because I happen- 
ed to be present, and, accordingly, tea was 
before us during the greater part of our 
conversation. Perhaps it may have ren- 
dered our interyiew the more free and 
easy; for very free it certainly was. I kept 
nothing back ; neither did he, so far as I 
could judge. 

I am not surprised at the influence the 
man is said always to have acquired over 
those with whom he converses. ‘There is 
a charm, a fascination, in his colloquial 
powers that I have never seen surpassed, if 
equalled. If he recounts his travels, there 
is a graphic distinctness in his description 
of the cities and scenery, that takes you at 
once to the places; if he tells you of his 
intercourse with distinguished men, he 
gives you a picture of their appearance, 
their tones of voice, their whole manner, so 
that you see the men before you, and hear 
them speak ; and in such exhibitions of 
men and things, he was exceedingly inter- 
esting during the early part of our interview. 

I at length took occasion to observe that, 
as he was again in New York, it was seen 
that his interest in scenes abroad had not 
entirely weaned his mind from his own 
country, and that he might be pleased to 
know that there were friends who took a 
deep interest in his welfare, where he 
would, perhaps, not be likely to expect it. 
He paused and looked at me with an eager 
expression of face, evidently expecting from 
me some further exp!anaticn of my remark. 
I at once stated to him the occasion and. 
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object of my visit, and at whose request it 
was made. While I was speaking, and, no 
doubt, with considerable emotion on my 
own part, he seemed completely absorbed 
in his attention to what I was saying, and 
when I paused, he exclaimed, 

“Do I understand yourightly? Do you 
say that these Christian ladies, and with 
the husbands of some among them I have 
formerly been acquainted, have thought of 
Aaron Burr with kindness, and have made 
me a subject of their prayers for Divine 
mercy on my behalf? It is what I little 
expected; and, as a gent'eman, I thank 
them for their kind remembrance of me.— 
Be so good as to assure them of it. But, 
sir, I fear it is allin vain. I fear they are 
seeking Heaven for what Heaven has not 
in store for me.” 

“‘They do not take that view of your 
cease, Col. Burr,” I replied: and now that 
we are so singularly thrown together, will 
you allow me to speak plainly, though, I 
hope, kindly, on the subject.” 

“Certainly, certainly, most certainly,” 
he answered, with strong emphasis; ‘‘ why 
should I not? You can have but one mo- 
tive in holding this interview. Let me 
hear what you would say. You have met 
me with a look of kindness ; you speak to 
me in tones of kindness. Ido notso often 
meet with this from gentlemen in New 
York as to cast it behind me. Speak plain- 
ly to me, and I will speak plainly to you.” 

I at once asked, ** Where am I to begin? 
Must I inquire, in the words of Paul, ‘King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ?’— 
And may I add, ‘1 know that thou believ- 
est.’ Do you believe in the truth and in- 
spiration of the Bible?” 

He replied, ‘‘I suppose I am generally 
considered an infidel. But I am not an 
infidel in the proper sense of the word. I 
will not so disparage my own power to 

judge of evidence as to deny thatthe Bible 
is true. The only real infidel is the man 
who does not think, and because he is 
afraid to think. We will proceed on the 
supposition that theBible is to be believed.” 

1 expressed my pleasure at hearing him 
say so, and went on alluding to his religi- 
ous ancestry through many generations. I 
dwelt especially on the deep piety of his 
mother, and on her hopes and anxieties for 
him at his birth, when he was first placed 
in her arms, and her prayers that the mantle 
of the father might fall upon the son. I 
referred to his extreme illness, when he 
was yet ininfancy, to the agony which his 
mother felt at the thought that she would 
then have to part with him, and to the 
strong effort of her fuith when she endea- 
vored to surrender him to God, in the hope 
that whether he should die or live, she 
might meet himin heaven. I alluded, also, 
to the persevering efforts made by minis- 
ters of the gospel, when he had become en 
orphan, to train him up in the way he 
should g»>; and remarked that he well 
knew how far he had surrendered himself 
to evil courses, and in what utter forgetful- 
ness of God his whole life had been spent. 

As I dwelt on these topics, especially 
when I spoke of his mother, his agitation 
became intense. He shook likea leaf, and 
his breast heaved as though it could not 
contain his swelling emotions. 

After a pause, perhaps of a minute or 
two, during which I waited for him to speak, 
he said, with quite a mild tone, ‘* Perhaps 
you would like to proceed. You know we 
are to speak without restraint. I take it 
all well, for I know it is well meant.” 

I answered that there was another topic 
to which I wished to allude, and yet I 
scarcely knew how to name it. 

**I wish to hear you,” he replied. 

I then asked, “*Do you not feel that 
there is some resemblance between yourself 
and the sizning Manassah, who forsook the 
God of his fathers, and as a punishment for 
his sin lost his former high place, and was 
ecourged with thorns to awake him toa 
sense of his apostacy? And has not a 
judgement lighted upon you to which even 
Mannassah may have been a stranger ?— 
Col. Burr, I have spoken of your parents. 
Let me allude to your child, your only child, 
your beloved daughter. Where is she ?* 


* When Col. Burr arrived in America, his 
daughter, an only child, Mrs. Ashton, anxious 
to meet her father, embarked, in December, 
1812, from South Carolina, in a pilot boat dis- 
tinguished for its speed as a sailer, bound to 
New York. ‘The vessel was never heard of 
after leaving port. It was supposed that she 
foundered in a gale which swept the whole 





Is there no voice that speaks to you from 
the deep, deep sea, warning you, entreatinz 
you to turn, and seek forgiveness through 
that blood which cleanseth from all sin ?— 
These multiplied judgements have a voice 
that surely cannot be misunderstood.” 
When I thus alluded to his daughter and 
her tragical end, his heart-rending moans 
and gushing tears so overcame me that I 
felt little inclined to proceed further at the 
time. There was a long pause, and he at 
length observed : 

‘** You are doing nothing more than your 
duty, and I am the more pleased with you 
for doing it so fully. This is a new scene 
for me. You have opexed fountains that 
have long been dry, and that, perhaps, I 
may have thought were dried up forever. 
It is true, it is true,” he added, “ judge- 
ments have followed me for years—judge- 
ments in every form, in the heaviest forms, 
till I am left alone, alone of all that loved 
me as father or near relative. There is a 
desolation here,” he added, laying his hand 
on his heart, ‘* that none but the Searcher 
of hearts can understand.” 

“1 am aware,” I replied, * of the deso- 
late hearthstone that meets youreye. Is 
there no significant voice, in that voice of 
your sorrows which points out a sin for 
which you should humble yourself before 
God.” 

As I made the remark his eye suddenly 
assumed a fierce glare; but it soon passed 
away ; and he went on with a saddened ex- 
pression of look and voice, and asked,—- 
** What would you havemedo? How and 
where would you have me turn?” 

I answered, ‘“*Turn to Him who is ex- 
alted as a Prince and a Savior to give re- 
pentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins, 
and who gave them even to the men by 
whose wicked hands he was crucified and 
slain. Take the example of the Prodigal, 
who, under a sense of his bereavements and 
destitution, said, ‘I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven, and _ before 
thee.” Seek His favor in the ordinances of 
His grace, worshipping Him in the temples 
where His gospel is preached and His Spi- 
rit given.” 

As I was here proceeding, he suddenly 
interrupt:d me, saying, ‘‘ You don’t seem 
to know how I am viewed by the religious 
public, or by those who resort to your 
churches. ~ Where is there a man among all 
such with whom I would be willing to meet, 
and who would welcome me into his pew? 
Ot your own congregation, would J. H., or 
J.S., or H. I. W., give me aseat? These 
are our merchant princes—men who give 
tone to Wall street, who fix the standard of 
mercantile morals in ourcity. Would they 
make. Aaron Burr a welcome visitor to your 
church? Rathee, indeed, I may ask, would 
you yourself do sv? How would you feel 
walking up the aisle with me, and opening 
your pew door for my entrance ?” 
instantly replied that I wished he would 
try me, adding that such a thing would 
give me pleasure. 

“Then,” he replied, “you would in- 
dulge your feelings of kindness at the ex- 
pense of your usefulness as the minister of 
your congregation. Do you believe that 
such gentlemen as I have named would be 
pleased, rather that they would not be 
highly displeased, at seeing you do anything 
of the kind ?” 

A new train of sentiment seemed to arise 
in his mind, as he was thus dwelling on the 
sentence of an exclusion, which he consi- 
dered as having been passed upon him.— 
He arose from his chair, paced the room, 
and with a haughty indignation, and a loud 
voice, exclaimed : 

‘* There are men who join in this coward- 
ly proscription, who ought to be well aware 
that I know enough of them and their con- 
dition to hurl them into noverty, if I would 
only undertake the task. I could strip 
them of the very houses in which they and 
their families live, and turn them into the 
street. The title to much of the property 
now held by the rich men of our city would 
not bear to be sifted. 1 know all aboutit; 
and I may be induced some day to show 

what I am able to do in the matter.” 

I observed that I was not competent to 
judge of such questions, and that besides 
they were far removed from the object of 
my visit. He instantly resumed his seat, 
and with that suavity of manner peculiarly 
his own, he apologized for the course his 
thoughts had taken, adding that his spirit 





coast that winter,and that all on board perished. 





in which he found himself, that he was not 
always as self-possessed as he could desire. 
‘IT once,” he added, ‘had the credit of 
such self-possession—that nothing could 
disturb or overthrow it. I have less of it 
now. Age and sorrow combined wear 
away the strength of the strongest.” 

I replied that there is but one balm for 
a lacerated and sore heart; but one physi- 
cian that can heal it; and I went on at 
considerable length, endeavoring to set be- 
fore him the fulness of the redemption that 
is by Jesus Christ; the free invitation 
which the gospel addresses to all sinners, 
to the chief of sinners; and how utterly 
without excuse all are left who reject so 
free an offer of so precious a salvation. 

He seemed to hear me patiently and at- 
tentively, and observed in reply: ‘* This is 
all true, and how strongly it reminds me 
of my early days. It seems as if I heard 
good Dr. Bellamy again speaking to me.t 
But I fear such appeals will have as little 
effect upon the old man as they had on the 
wayward youth. If there is any such good 
yet before me, as you, sir, seem to desire, 
it must reach me at last in virtue of my 
birth from religious parentage, which you 
justly observed it has been my lot to have 
a birthright.” 

‘** That, sir,” I replied, ‘* will but aggra- 
vate your guilt and your doom in the end, 
if you persist in impenitence and unbelief. 
Our Lord has described the case, as he 
tells us that, when the children of the 
kingdom are cast out, they are cast out into 
outer darkness, where there.shall be wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” 

It had now become late in the evening, 
and I arose to bid him good-bye. He 
looked at me very steadfastly, and observ- 
ed: ‘I am far from being wearied of this 
conversation. On the contrary,I will pre- 
serve a grateful recollection of it. I sin- 
cerely thank you for the visit; and, if it 
does me no good, I am anxious it should 
do you no harm. I hope that you will not 
mistake my motive in what I am about to 
say. I know who some of the men are to 
whom you sustain intimate relations. They 
entertain the most unfavorable opinion of 
me in every respect, and would not fail to 
mark it against every one who would treat 
me with any open avowal of good-will or 
respect. It would be to your detriment if 
such men should see you accost me in the 
public street with the expression of regard 
that your kindness might prompt. When 
we meet in any of our great thoroughfares, 
it is best that we should not see each other. 
Do you understand me ?” he asked. 

I replied that I fully appreciated his mo- 
tives, though I could not see the necessity 
for the request; but-that, of course, I 
should regulate my conduct in the matter 
by his wishes. 

** Excuse me,” he said, “I am the best 
judge.” 

He accompanied me to the door, and as 
we bade good night, he offered me his 
hand ; it was cold, as though he had been 
a corpse. I left him with my heart heavy 
and sad. What may have been the state 
of his own, the Searcher of all hearts best 
knows.—[ C4. Intelligencer. 





+ After he left college he resided for some 
months in Dr. Bellamy’s family. 
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GLEANINGS 
From Memory’s Wayside.—No 5. 

Edith Munroe was a gentle, amiable girl 
that won all hearts, and those that were 
the best acquainted with her, loved her 
most. When about twelve years old, she 
had the misfortune to lose her mother, and 
soon after her death Edith came to our vil- 
lage to live with an aunt. One Monday 
morning, several of the merry, happy girls, 
‘rushed into the little red brick school- 
house, to have ‘ one nice play’ before the 
teacher got there; but when we were there 
we were unusually quiet, for it was an- 
nounced by the leader, that we had a new 
scholar. * Who is it? who is it?’ was buz- 
zed among the group, but none knew aught 
of her save that her name was Edith Mun- 
roe. She seemed very sad and lonely, and 
her dress of mourning, pale face, and deep 
blue eyes, brim full of tears, excited our 
sympathy, and before long the whole party 
were gathered about her, each trying in 











felt so chafed at times, by the circumstances 


and less sad. We found her very sociable, 
and glad to learn all she could o her new 
companions, and schvol; and in the short 
space of fifteen minutes, we had told her 
the names of all the scholars, given her the 
history of our school from its foundation, 
with its rules, punishments, and prizes, re- 
counted the merits and demerits of our 
teacher, besides a dozen other things, and 
when the bell rang for school, we each felt 
as much at our ease as though months had 
passed since our acquaintance began. The 
teacher assigned her a seat at the same 
desk with myself. Our homes were only 
a few rods apart, and night and morning 
we went to and from school together, were 
in the same classes, and assisted and com- 
forted each other in all our little vexations 
and troubles incident to school life. Is it 
strange then, that a friendship should exist 
between us? or that this friendship should 
grow and strengthen till we were almost 
inseparable? Edith was of a retiring, sen- 
sitive disposition, and seldom spoke of the 
past but to her most intimate friends; to 
me she told it all, and often at the hour of 
twilight, or later in the evening, when the 
pale moonlight was streaming into our 
room, and shedding its mellowing influence 
upon our hearts too, did she turn the leaves 
of the past for me to read her history.— 
Mother—that precious name—was im- 
printed upon each page. Her father died 
when she was an infant, her mother had 
no near relatives, and so the whole wealth 
of her love was bestowed upon Edith, her 
only child. Edith in return loved her as 
dearly, and when this darling mother died, 
her grief was almost beyond endurance; 
for days she moaned and wept nearly all 
the time ; finally it subsided into a more 
quiet, but equally as deep an emotion, and 
this deep, quiet grief preyed upon her 
health. Often have I heard her, as she sat 
by my side, bending over her books, whis- 
per ‘Mother, my mother.’ I have seen 
her with her pale forehead resting in her 
hand, her eyes fixed upon her book as 
though deeply interested in her studies, 
but I knew she was not thinking of her 
lesson, for there was no turning of leaves, 
no movement of the eyes, they would gaze 
intently on the same spot by the half hour 
together, the tear-drops would chase each 
other down her white cheeks. She was 
living over again the days when a mother’s 
voice and smile cheered her life. She was 
an excellent scholar, but some days when 
memory was 80 busy, it seemed impossible 
for her to study, and sometimes she would 
go to her recitations with an unprepared 
lesson. Our teacher was kind and good, 
but she knew that Edith .was capable of 
preparing her lessons, and often spoke 
sternly to her, for she imagined she had 
been at play. One afternoon she was more 
harsh than usual, and Edith shed tears over 
her severe reprimand. It made many of 
us feel badly, for we knew that she was 
sad and ill, and after school I went to the 
teacher’s desk, to tell herabout Edith; but 
Edith saw me lingering there, and some- 
how imagined that I was going to plead 
for her, called me to her, and asked if that 
was what I was goingto do. I told her 
it was. Then she tried to make me pro- 
mise that I never would say anything about 
it to the teacher. I told her I would not 
that night, and I kept my promise ; but the 
first time 1 had an opportunity, I told her 
as nearly as I could how Edith was feeling, 
and how hard it was for her to study, and 
after that I noticed she watched her close- 
ly, and when Edith lingered too long over 
the past, she would come to our desk, or 
near it, and in some gentle way call back 
the wandering thoughts, and if her lessons 
were not always perfectly prepared, she 
either said nothing about it, or reproved 
gently. Edith saw and felt the change, 
and one day asked me what I had told our 
teacher. I wondered why Miss B——al- 
ways took so much pains to recall Edith’s 
attention, when she so much loved to think 
of her mother, and when I had a chance, I 
asked her about it. She replied that it 
was not well for Edith to live so much in 
the past, and brood over her sorrow, that 
her health was suffering from it, and that 
it was her duty to see if,in any way she 
could lead her to think more of her books, 
and of things about her. 

One afternoon Edith seemed more sad 
than usual. Wishing to recall her atten- 
tion, I quietly placed my hand upon her, 
saying, ‘Edith, dear girl, you must not 
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very s00n.” She sighed, and attempted to 
study once more, but she pressed her hand 
upon her temples, and laid her head upon 
the desk. ‘I cannot study, my head pains 
me so,’ and when the class was called up, 
she went to the teacher and was ex- 
cused, saying she was ill. When the 
pell for recess rang, Edith remained in the 
seat. 1 passed out with the crowd, sup- 

sing she would soon join us, but finding 
she did not, I returned for her, and urged 
her to go to the play-ground, telling her 
that the warm May air, and songs of the 
peautiful birds would make her better.— 
She replied, ‘ I cannot play, but will walk,’ 
so we wandered away from the groups of 
bappy girls, and seated ourselves under a 
tree. I asked her if she did not feel better, 
and ifshe would not tell me why she seem- 
ed more sad than usual. ‘I am sick, An- 
gie You know for a long time I have not 
been quite well; for several weeks I have 
been gradually losing strength, and I have 
such a pain here, putting her hand upon 
her chest, ‘and then when I try to study, 
my head aches so badly. I have almost 
done going to school. I feel that I shall 
not be able to come many weeks longer, it 
may be not many days, and these things 
made me feel sad this afternoon.’ I sought 
tocheer her as well as I could, with my 
own sad heart, and told her she would soon 
be better. Warm weather was coming, 
and she would grow strong, when flowers 
and fruit came. But she smiled, one of 
her own peculiar sweet smiles, and said, 





‘No, no, Angie, don’t deceive yourself so, 
] shall never be well again, something 
seems to tell me I shall not. I feel that 
when the birds go away again, and the 
flowers fade, I shall have gone to that bet- 
terhome, where my mother now is, and 
the thought does not trouble me. Do you 
remember that our minister a few Sabbaths 
ago, told us that the angels were minister- 
ing spirits, and ever since my mother died 
ithas seemed to me as though she was 
watching over me, and since that sermon, 
Ihave often thought that perhaps she was 
the angel that ministered to my wants.— 
Oh, you don’t know whata precious moth- 
ershe was to me. I did not know how to 
prize her till I was deprived of her. Now 
| miss her so much; | think of her during 
the day, and I see her in my dreams at 
night. Sometimes she seems like some 
bright, fair being, then again she is just 
asshe used to be. I long to go to her.’ 
As I listened to her, and looked at her, I 
felt that she had spoken truly; and as I 
saw her pale face growing more pale and 
thin each day, and heard the hollow cough, 
Ifelt we must soon be separated, and this 
very feeling led me to cling more closely to 
her. Gradually her strength failed, and 
the gave up study after study, till she had 
only one left. 

A few weeks after the conversation under 
the tree, Edith’s seat in school was vacant. 
How lonely I felt that day without my 
schoolmate, and then I could not banish 
the thought that probably she would never 
occupy the place again. All the school 
missed her, and many times was her name 
spoken that day, and though all wished to 
wee her there again, few ever expected to. 
Fora day or two all seemed more quiet 
and grave; but gradually this wore away, 
and they were as joyous and gay as ever. 

None missed Edith as I did, and it was 
tot strange, for none knew or loved her as 
I did, for we had been intimate friends 
fom the first, and almost four years had 
passed since that Monday morning she was 
introduced to you. I did not linger now, 
sl used to do, to talk with my compan- 
ions, or plan something for the future, but 
hastened to sit awhile with Edith, and tell 
her of our schoolmates, and of all our do- 
ings. Every morning I carried her flowers, 
tnd often fruit, and once she said, * And 
hese are the flowers and fruit you said 
Yould make me well. Ah, Angie, you was 
deceived, but I was not.’ One afternoon 
vhen I went to her room, I found her look- 
Ng more pale then usual. Taking her 
thin white hand, I asked her if she was 
nffering very much. She said, ‘I suffer 
‘ome.’ *You seem worse than you did 
this morning, Edith.’ ‘ Yes, I am worse; 

doctor says I cannot live very long,’ 
ind her eye brightened for a moment, and 
‘smile played around her features. I laid 
ty head upon the pillow and wept bitterly. 
w that she must die sometime, but I 

‘as hoping, and putting the sad event far 
fature; but now my hopes were all 





crushed by what the physician had said.— 
At length Edith said, ‘ Don’t feel so badly 
about it. I am not sorry that I cannot get 
well. I do not care to live longer.’ Sur- 
prised at this, I asked her if she was not 
afraid to die. ‘ Oh, no, Angie, my Savior 
died for me, and he is very precious to me. 
I long to be with him, and shall I not see 
my dear mother? No, I do not feel afraid 
to die.” Then she talked so sweetly of 
Heaven, and of the love of Christ, that I 
almost longed to die too. She said she 
was glad she had not spent all her life in 
seeking the pleasures of this world. ‘ What 
should I now do, if I had not learned to 
love and trust my Savior while in health? 
What a miserable place this sick bed would 
be to prepare for death!’ Then she urged 
me to seek an interest in the same precious 
Friend while I was young, and not wait 
till I had spent all the best of my days in 
the service of this world, not put it off till 
I was old; I might die young, just as she 
should. I gave her the desired promise. 
I told her I would love and live for my Sa- 
vior. Ah! that I had then remembered and 
kept that promise. Soon after this con- 
versation I bade her good night, for she 
seemed much exhausted. As I was leav- 
ing the room she called me back. and in a 
low, sweet voice, said, ‘ Angie, if you never 
see me again, remember my, last words,— 
live for Christ.’ I kissed her pale cheek, 
and left her, fearing I might not see her 
again, yet hoping that I might. That night 
she died. 

This was my first real sorrow. Gently 
my mother broke the sad intelligence to 
me the next morning; but it was as much 
as I could bear. Two days from that time 
we attended her funeral. 1t was a beauti- 
ful Sabbath in the fall of the year; the frost 
had changed the green foliage into almost 
every color, and the October winds steal- 
ing through the tree-tops and bearing the 
leaves slowly, gently to our feet, seemed 
sighing a requiem for our companion.— 
Many were the tears that were shed, as we 
laid all that remained of our friend, in a 


+ secluded spot in our quiet village grave- 


yard. Our pastor spoke comforting words, 
and urged us to follow our companion’s 
example, and live so that we might meet 
again in that better land. 

Cousin ANGIE. 





ORIGINAL. 


A MOTHER’S STORIES.—No. 4. 
SasppatH EVENING at Home. 


At Harry Freeman’s home, it was the 
custom to assemble for family prayers be- 
fore tea on Sunday night. The children 
and the servants had each their Bible, and 
readin turn. After this Mr. Freeman ex- 
plained to them what they had been read- 
ing, talking in a pleasant, familiar way, 
and dwelling upon just those points which 
he thought would be most interesting and 
instructive to his family. This was a part 
of his Sunday labor which he never omit- 
ted, however weary he might be. To him 
it seemed one of the golden chances for 
producing permanent religious impressions 
on the minds of his young children. 

After this, mamma took her seat at the 
organ, and some child proposed a favorite 
hymn and tune which was sung. This 
part of family worship all seemed to enjoy. 
Even little Anne was allowed to take part 
in it, after being cautioned to “sing very 
softly.” 

This over, an early tea was brought in. 
Something nice was always prepered for it 
on Saturday. Mamma had many times 
observed that her children were never more 
hungry than on Sunday night, and she 
thought it quite worth some pains-taking 
to provide before hand a pleasant and at- 
tractive repast. She felt it important to 
have the day made as pleasant for them as 
it could be innovently ; she wished parti- 
cularly that in after life, its closing hours 
should be remembered as among the best 
and happiest hours of home. 

The Sunday which this little sketch 
means particularly to notice, was one late 
in the winter. Lamps, either at prayers or 
tea, had been for some time given up. The 
windows of the supper-room opened to the 
west, and the yellow light of the declining 
sun lingered longest there, and in the nur- 
sery above, where mamma now was. Baby 
lay quietly in her lap—Anne was sitting 
in a little rocking-chair at her side. Soon 
Harry came in and took a seat to which he 
seemed acustomed, then Rufus and George. 








All wanted the baby, and after she had 
been the rounds, and had more kisses than 
she seemed to fancy, mama told nurse she 
might take her down into the supper-room 
awhile. 

“Children,” said Mamma, “ have any of 
you heard anything to-day which you would 
like to tell me ?” 

“I’ve been good,” said Anne. 
Bethlehem and the wise men.” 

Rufus laughed. ‘ Did you build the 
star in the east ?” 

“Yes,” said Anne, very soberly, “I 
built a little star.” 

** What have you heard, Rufus?” said 
mama. 

** Two long sermons, but I wrote off the 
the heads in my sermon book,” so Rufus 
read what he had written. 

‘“*I think you must have paid good at- 
tention; you certainly have done that well,” 
said mama. “I wish you would show 
that to your father; I think he will be 
pleased.” 

**I could not write anything to-day,” 
said George, ‘* because I forgot my pencil ; 
I left it in my other coat pocket, 1 believe, 
but I remember something.” George re- 
peated what heremembered; it did not 
amount to much, but still it showed an evi- 
dent effurt to attend, and bring home some- 
thing to his mother, and she said the best 
she could about it. 

‘I did not try to write,” said Harry, 
“‘and I only remember the text and one 
thing. The minister told us how much 
money they wanted to buy books for the 
heathens, and that every little boy and 
girl ought to give something.” 

“Had you anything to give, Harry ?” 

“No, mamma, not a copper—cent. 1 
spent the last I had last week on my top— 
but I thought—” 

‘“* What, my son?” 

“Why, mamma, that the next money I 
had I would put it right away for the poor 
heathens, and not spend it on my toys.” 

“That was a good thought,’’said mamma, 
“* suppose we have a little box placed on 
the corner shelf in the entry, and each one 
of us putin what we can save or earn, and 
then at the end of a month we open it, and 
see how much we have to give away?” 

The children liked this plan, and it was 
agreed upon. After this, they gave their 
mother some account of their Sabbath- 
school, each telling in a simple, frank way, 
just what had most interested them, and 
each showing their new books, which she 
examined carefully. 

By this time the yellow light had faded 
quite toa dusky grey. Our little party 
could scarcely see each other—but they 
lingered there, speaking with subdued 
voices, as if they loved the houg and spot. 
Mama was talking to them about God and 
Heaven, and about being good, and she 
seemed to have something particular to say 
to each child, and they loved to hear her; 
then she knelt in their midst, and prayed 
with and for them, and warm tears from 
hearts subdued, fell silently and unobserv- 
ed. Those children will never forget their 
mother’s prayers. 

After this they sang a favorite hymn, 
and then nurse came in with lights and 
the baby, and the children gradually dis- 
persed—yet through the whole week they 
felt the influence of such a Sabbath evening 
at Home. 


**T built 








Parental. 


KITTIE LIZZIE. 

The MW. Y. Evangelist says :—“ The follow- 
ing touching memorial of a lovely child was 
written by Mr. Wm. B. Bradbury, the well- 
known composer, and will find a response in 
every parent’s heart. It is an elegiac poem in 
prose, full of feeling, and portraying a child of 
extraordinary promise.” 

Diep, Nov., 17th Kirtie Lizzie, daughter 
of Wm. B. and Adra E. Bradbury, aged five 
years and seventeen days. 

Kittie is gone. Where? To heaven. 
An angel came, and took her away. She 
was a lovely child—gentle as a lamb; the 
pet of the whole family; the youngest of 
them all. But she could not stay with us 
any longer. She had an angel-sister in 
heaven who was waiting for her. The an- 
gel-sister was with us only a few months, 
but she has been in heaven many years, 
and she must have loved Kittie, for every- 
body loved her. The loveliest flowers are 
often soonest plucked. Ifa little voice 











sweeter and more musical than others was 
heard, I knew little Kittie was near. If 
my study-door opened so gently and slyly 
that no sound could be heard, I knew Kit- 
tle was coming. If after an hour of quiet 
play, a little shadow passed me, and the 
door opened and shut as no one else could 
open and shut it, **so as not to disturb 
papa,” I knew Kittie was going. When, 
in the midst of my composing, I heard a 
gentle voice saying, “* Papa, may I stay 
with you a little while? I will be very 
still,” I did not need to look off my work, 
to assure me that it was my little lamb.— 
You staid with me too long, Kittie dear, 
to leave me so suddenly ; and you are too 
still now. You became my little assistant 
—my home-ang:1— my youngestand sweet- 
est singing-bird, and I miss the little voice 
that I have heard in an adjoining room, 
catching up and echoing little snatches of 
melody as they were being composed. I 
miss those soft and sweet kisses. I miss 
the little hand that was always first to be 
placed upon my forehead, to ‘ drive away 
the pain.” I miss the sound of these little 
feet upon the stairs. I miss the little knock 
at my bed-room door in the morning, and 
the triple good-night kiss in the evening. 
I miss the sweet smiles from the sunniest 
of faces. I miss—oh! how I miss the fore- 
most in the little group who came out to 
meet me at the gate for the first kiss. I 
do not stoop so low now, Kittie, to give 
that first kiss. I miss you at the table, 
and at family worship. I miss your voice 
in I want to bean angel, for nobody could 
sing it like you. I miss youin my rides 
and walks. I miss you in the garden. I 
miss you everywhere ; but I will try not to 
miss you in heaven. ‘ Papa, if we are 
good, will an angel truly come and take 
us to heaven when we die?” When the 
question was asked, how little did I think 
the angel was so near! But he did “truly” 
come, and the sweet flower is translated to 
amore genial clime. ‘Ido wish papa 
would come home.” Wait a little while, 
Kittie, and papa will come. The journey 
is not long. He will soon be “ home.” 
FaTHER. 





Religion. 
From the S. S. Visiter. 
THE LITTLE BIRDS. 


Looking from my window in a snow- 
storm this morning, I noticed a beautiful, 
speckled bird, holding himself fast upon 
the perpendicular sides of an elm-tree in 
front of the house, looking very searchingly 
into the crevices of the rough bark, hop- 
ping lightly from place to place, and pick- 
ing, with its sharp bill, the little insects 
and their eggs deposited there to be hatch- 
ed next summer. Presently another little 
bird, like the first, except that it had a 
beautiful tuft of red feathers on its head, 
came and engaged with like sprightliness 
in the same work. So, thought I, these 
pretty little birds are doing the work as- 
signed them by their Creator. They are 
taking their morning meal, and at the 
same time devouring the embryo insects, 
which, but for them, would destroy the 
next summer’s foliage of this beautiful tree, 
and deprive us of its grateful shade upon 
the front stoop and atthe parlor windows. 
How perfectly the little birds always ac- 
complish the work for which they were 
made. 

Little readers, do you always do as your 
heavenly Father would have you do, like 
these little birds? God cares for them.— 
But O how much more does he care for 
you? ‘* Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” The birds have no souls to be 
saved, but children have. The birds don’t 
know how to love God; but you know 
that it is He who made you, who gives you 
pleasant food every day, and parents to 
love you, teachers to instruct you, and is 
ever good to you. And more than all, 
He gave His Son to be your Savior, that 
Jesus who “was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, in the days of Herod the king,” as 
you have so often read in the second chap- 
ter of Matthew. Oh, it is a beautiful sto- 
ry, that about the birth of Jesus! how the 
wise men went to see him, and a bright 
star pointed out the place where he was, 
then a little child with his mother; and 
how the wise men rejoiced, and worship- 
ped him, and gave rich presents unto him. 
I never knew a little child who did not 











love to read the story. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
No. 2. 





Ktne Pumie anp Mount Hore. 

Every youth is interested to know something 
of the Indians, who once roamed unmolested 
through the unbroken forests on our shores.— 
It is melancholy to think that they are rapidly 
melting away, and that so few of them have 
been reached by either Christianity or civiliza- 
tion. 

King Philip was one of the most powerful of 
the Indian warriors. As he was a savage, and 
as the Indians had little or no_ literature, 
we cannot be sure of the place of his birth. It 
is probable that it was at or near Mount Hope, 
in Rhode Island, or at the old Indian Pocano- 
ket. It is within the present town of Bristol, 
R. 1. and is known to have been the home of 
Philip during his life. 

Philip was termed the Sachem of Pocanoket. 
He was the youngest son of Massasoit, anvther 
celebrated Indian, who it will be remembered, 
visited Plymouth and the Pilgrims, and made a 
treaty of peace with them not long after they 
landed. Both were of the Wampanoag tribe 
of Indians, who were located in the vicinity of 
Mount Hope. Philip succeeded Alexander, 
the brother of Massasoit, in 1657. For a time 
he maintained peace with the English, but in 
the year 1675, he was pressed into a war, as it 
is said, by the importunities of his young war- 
riors. The rulers of more modern times some- 
times get their countries into wars, and excuse 
themselves on the ground that their subjects 
are for war. 

The first man who was killed in this war, 
commonly called King Philip’s War, fell at 
Swansey, R. I. Afterwards several others 
were killed in the same town and scalped.— 
These events aroused the English, and Capt. 
Thomas Savage was made Major General of 
an expedition to go in pursuit of Philip and his 
crew. Sixty horsemen, and 4s many foot, 
went out of Boston towards Mount Hope.— 
They came upun Philip and his wife while at 
dinner, who were obliged to leave their Indiar 

repast in the greatest hurry, and flee for their 
lives. The English spoiled Mount Hope, or 
the district called by that name, carrying off 
cattle and swine, and a thousand acres of corn, 
planted by the savages. The old hills raised 
around the corn by the Indians, may be seen to 
this day, at several old seats of the savages.— 
The writer often saw them in his school days 
at Concord, N. H., the ancient home of the 
Penacvok tribe of Indians. 

The fires of war were now fully kindled, and 
the next year or two were witnesses of all the 
horrors of Indian warfare in various parts of 
New England. In this conflict, Capt. Benja- 
min Church took an active part. Several 
towns in the direction of Plymouth were burn- 
ed by Philip, and their inhabitants were either 
smitten by the tomahawk, or else were driven 
into the wilderness. During this general war, 
there was a fight at Rehoboth plain, Brookfield 
was burned, and there was a sharp contest at 
Sugar Loaf Hill, opposite the town of Sunder- 
land in the Connecticut river valley. At the 

last place, the Indians were routed, and 26 of 
their number slain, while but ten of the whites 
perished. Northfield, Deerfield, and Spring- 
field fell into the hands of the Indians, led on 
by Philip, and Hadley came near sharing the 
same fate. At each of these may be seen at 
the present day some memorials of the war, 
either in old buildings pierced by Indian bul- 
lets, or else the bows, arrows, and guns of the 
Savages, safely preserved as memorials of the 
“ times that tried men’s souls.” 

But “ the wicked shall not prosper in the 
end.” Philip delighted in blood. When Eliot, 
“the Apostle of Indians,” urged upon him the 
importance of Christianity, he said, “ he cared 
no more for the Gospel, than he did for a but- 
ton upon his coat.” In this last opposition he 
followed in the steps of his fatner, according 
to Drake’s Biography ofthe Indians, Philip’s 
followers gradually forsook him in large num- 

bers. Among them was one Alderman, whose 
gun being loaded with two balls, he sent one 
of them through his heart in a swamp not far 
from Mount Hope. As he showed no mercy 
he received none. He was beheaded and 
quartered! Thus Philip was denied Christian 
burial. His name lives in history, but the 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


Our Cuurca Mustc. A Book for Pastor 
and People; by Ricnarp Storrs WILt1s.— 
Just published, for sale by the trade generally, 
and will be mailed, pre-paid, on an enclosure 
of 50 cents to the publishers, Dana & Company, 
381 Broadway, N. Y. 

[From the New York Evening Post.] 
“ Mr. Willis in this work considers church 
music mainly as a part of worship. which is its 
true and original design, and not asa mere en- 
tertainment interposed between the graver 
offices of devotion and instruction. He points 
out the objections to the common modes of con- 
ducting church music, stating them with a good 
deal of force and vivacity. In contrast with 
these, he describes the service of a Sunday in 
a German church—a Protestant congregation 
worshipping in a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
which had been opened to them temporarily by 
their brethren of the rival faith, and in which 
the arrangements for the music, as a part of the 
devotions of the day, were singularly felicitous. 
Mr. Willis thinks that to make our music what 
it ought to be, ‘ we need to simplify the con- 
gregational style and amplify the choir style.’ 
He gives some practical suggestions, well wor- 
thy of consideration, respecting the singing of 
children in churches, the position of the choir 
and organ, the importance of clergymen pos- 
sessing some knowledge of music as an art, 
and the training of the youth of a congregation 
in singing. Inasecond part of his treatise, 
Mr. Willis considers what subjects are proper 
for hymns, the adaptation of hymns to music, 
the treatment of words, the expression given to 
them in singing, and the introduction of what 
he calls ‘secular efforts’ in church music. His 
views on all these subjects bear witness to his 
fine taste and careful study of the subject. Mr. 
Willis has given to both the scientific and 
practical part of music the study of years, and 
is entitled to speak on the subject with a tone 
of decision.” 
a oeeenieteiiinmadnell 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Industry, Me., Jan. 22. 1856. 

Mr. Willis.—I thank you for your valuable 
little paper, which contributes so much to my 
happiness. [hail its weekly visits with plea- 
sure and delight. May you long be the Editor 
of so interesting and instructive a paper. May 
your future days be happy days, and that you 
may see Jittle of sorrow and much of happiness, 
is my sincere wish, With sentiments of es- 
teem I am yours &c., Luetia E. STEVENS. 


North Falmouth, Mass., Jan. 27, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed is one dollar 
for the Youth’s Companion. I think itis a 
very interesting paper, and well designed to 
afford instruction and pleasure to all classes. 
Respectfully yours, Jennie G. WITHERELL. 


Hiram, Me., Jan. 26, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am so interested 
with your little paper that [ do not see how I 
can spare it this year. [ like Cousin Angie’s 
stories very much indeed, and hope she will 
continue them. Your young friend, 
Exiza S. MansFikLp. 














Variety. 








WHAT IS AN EDITOR. 


A good editor, a competent newspaper con- 
ductor, is, like a general or a poet, born—not 
made. Exercise and experience give facility, 
but the qualification is innate, or it is never 
manifested. On the London daily papers, all 
the great historians, novelists, poets, essayists, 
and writers of travels have been tried, and 
nearly all have failed. We might say all; for, 
after a display of brilliancy, brief, but grand, 
they died out, literally. Their resources were 
exhausted. ‘I can,’ said the late editor of the 
Times to Moore, ‘find any number of men of 
genius to write for me, but very seldom one 
man of common sense.’ The ‘ Thunderers’ of 
the ‘Times, therefore, have, so far as we know, 
been men of common sense. Nearly all suc- 
cessful editors have been men of this descrip- 
tion. Campbell, Carlyle, Bulwer, and D’Israeli 
failed ; Barnes, Stearling, and Philips succeed- 
ed, and De Lane and Lowe succeeded. A 
good editor seldom writes for his paper—he 
reads, judges, selects, dictates, directs, alters 
and combines; and, to do all this well, he has 
but little time for composition. To write for a 
paper is one thing—to edit a paper another. 
[London Daily Post. 
Qe 


A WAGGISH CHAPLAIN. 


The Fairmount Virginian says the Rev. 
Henry Clay Dean, the present Chaplain to the 
United States Senate, was some years agoa 
resident of North Western Virginia. While 
preaching one day at a church situated a few 
miles from Fairmount, he was annoyed by the 
inattention of his congregation, as manifested 
in turning their heads to see everybody who 
came in. ‘ Brethren,’ said he, ‘it is very diffi- 
cult to preach, when thus interrupted. Now, 
do you listen to me, and [I will tell you the 
name of every man as he enters the church”— 
Of course this remark attracted universal atten- 
tion. Presently some one entered. ‘ Brother 


while that ‘brother’ was astonished beyond 
measure, and endeavored in vain to guess what 
was the matter. Another person came in.— 
‘ Brother Joseph Miller!’ bawled out the preach- 
er, with a like result; and so, perhaps, in other 
cases. After awhile the congregation were 
amazed at hearing the preacher call out, ina 
loud voice—‘ A little eld man, with a blue 
coat and white hat on! Don’t know who he is! 
You may look round for yourselves ? 
ee 


PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM. 


Dr. Durbin, a distinguished divine of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who has travelled 
extensively in the East, thus speaks of Dr. 
Barclay’s Panorama of Jerusalem, which is now 
on exhibition at Horticultural Hall, School 
street, in this city :-— 

‘‘ Having had the opportunity some few years 
ago, of visiting Palestine and spending some 
time in Jerusalem, I take great pleasure in 
commending to the attention of all who wish to 
have correct and lively impressions of the 
country, and of the places and objects of inte- 
rest in it, the Panoramic Exhibition of Dr. J. 
T.fecky” j°* * J. P. Dursin. 
ee 


TONGUE FROZEN FAST. 


In Cincinnati, on the 10th, one boy induced 
another to put his tongue against a fluted iron 
lamp post—the thermometer at the time indi- 
cating a temperature far below zero. The 
tongue stuck fast, of ccurse, and the poor boy 
suffered great agony. Several passers endea- 
vored to release him, but in vain. Matters 
were inthis situation for over five minutes, 
when a gentleman named Taylor went into the 
Telegraph House and brought some hot water 
and whiskey, with which he bathed the tongue 
of the suffering boy, finally liberating about one 
half, leaviug the other sticking to the post, 
where it remained for the balance of the day, a 
warning to youngsters how they recklessly lick 
cold iron in freezing weather. The luckless 
boy was taken to his home in extreme agony. 
__——_ 


A TRUE WIFE. 


A petition has been introduced into the New 
York Senate from Mrs. Mary R. Pell, praying 
for a divorce from her husband. Early in life 
she married a young gentleman every way 
suited to her. Ina few years, too close appli- 
cation to business on his part produced insanity, 
and for twenty-three years he has been an in- 
mate of the Insane Asylum. From the income 
bequeathed her by her father, she has set apart’ 
$10,000 to provide for his maintanance, but be- 
ing advised that property which she may ac- 
quire csnnot be sold without her husband’s con- 
sent, which, of course, can never be obtained, 
she has reluctantly petitioned for a divorce in 
obedience to the advice of her friends. After 
a divorce she can dispose of her property as 
she pleases. 

—_——_————. 


PROFANE LANGUAGE. 


‘It is related by Dr. Scudder, that on his 
return from his mission in India, after a long 
absence, he was standing on the deck of a 
steamer, with his son, a youth, when he heard 
a gentleman using loud and profane language. 
See, friend,” said the doctor, accosting the 
swearer, “this boy, my son, was born and 
brought up in a heathen country, and a lund of 
Pagan idolatry; but in all his life, he never 
heard a man blaspheme his Maker until now.” 
The man colored, blurted out an apology, and 
looked not a little ashamed of himself,’ 
——— 


ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 

A boy named Charles Adlington, fell forty 
feet upon solid guanite, in Providence, on 
Tuesday. Almost miraculously he escaped 
without serious injury. With a simplicity very 
natural to so serious a fall, he inquired if he 
was dead, and told some one near by that if he 
was dead he wanted to goto heaven, but ad- 
mitted that he had committed some trifling 
faults that morning. On being assured that he 
was not dead, he expressed a wish to see his 
mother—a wish that was very soon gratified, as 
he was conveyed immediately to his home by 
the city Marshal. 


a oe 
CLIPPINGS. 


A Femate Wirnyess.—‘ Facts are stubborn 
things,’ said a lawyer to a female witness under 
examination. The lady replied :—* Yes, sir-ee, 
and so are women; and if you get anything 
out of me, just let me know it.’ * You'll be 
comunitted for contempt.’ ‘ Very well, [ll suf- 
fer justly; for I feel the utmost contempt for 
every lawyer present.’ 


An exchange says of a lady. “She was 
beautiful—dark brown hair; black liquid eyes ; 
mouth of tempting beauty ; lips like roses, and 
teeth like pearls set in amber; form like a 
queen, and step like a fairy—but she had dirty 

eet!” How did the rascal know? Was her 
skirt too long ? 


Ellen Emery, who lives down South, cautions 
all girls against having anything to do with her 
husband, David. She thinks he will be easily 
known, “because,” she says, “ David has a 
scar on his nose, where I scratched him!” 


“ Though lost to sight, to yoo Aes as 
the maiden said to her lover, when his face was 


What is the difference between tack 
tax? One is intended to keep us ‘ up 2 Mae 
the other tends to keep us down. ; 


Poetry. 
———$<————<—<—<—<————. 
THINGS THAT ADAM MISSED. 


Adam ne’er knew what ’twas to be a boy 
To wheedle pennies from a doting sire. 

With which to barter for some pleasing to 
Or calm the rising of a strong desire “ 

To suck an orange. Nor did he 

F’er cast the shuttlecock to battledore, 

Nor wore his trowsers ever out at knee, 
From playing marbles on the kitchen floor 

He never skated o'er the frozen rill, : 

When winter’s covering o’er the earth Was 
spread ; 

Nor glided down the slippery rill, 

ith pretty girls upon his trusty sled, 

He never swung upon his father’s gate, 





——— 











Or slept in sunshine on the cellar door 
Nor roasted chestnuts at the kitchen grate 
Nor spun his humming-top upon the floor. 
He ne’er amused himself with rows of bricks, 
So set, if one fall, all come down; 
ts delightful at the funny tricks 
harlequin or travelling eircus clown, 
By F sss growth he never reached the age, 
hen cruel Cupid first invokes his art, 
And stamps love’s lesson, page by page, 

On the glowing tablets of'a youngling’s heart, 
He never wandered forth on moonlight nights, 
.With her he loved above all earthly things, 
Nor tried to mount old Pindar's rocky heights, 

Because he fancied love had Jent bim wings, 
He never tripped it o’er the ball-room floor 
Where love and music intertwine their charms 
Nor wandered listless by the sandy shore, 
Debarred the pleasure of his lady’s arms, 
For Adam—so at least ‘tis said 
By many an ancient and a modern 
Before a moment of his life had fled, 
Was fully thirty years of age. 


ll 


THINGS THAT EVE MISSED. 

Poor Eve ne’er knew what ’twas to be a girl, 
To tease for patch-work from her mother dear: 
To pull her sister’s hair ali out of curl, ; 
Or drop a bitter solitary tear 

Because her doll's wax nose was melted off. 
She never had a play-house or a ball, 

Or tried her mother with the whooping-cough; 
Or knew what ’twas to cry or scream at all. _ 
She never, while of tender age, 

Climbed up to sit upon her father’s lap, 

She never poured by night o’er novel’s page, 
Or screamed, in sleep, at hero’s dire mishap. 
She never went, at ail, to district school, 

Or ached with sitting on the oaken bench; 
Or ever stayed behind for broken rule, 

Or tired of studying grammar, drawing, Freneb. 
Poor thing! she never rode out with a boy, 
Or took a og ride on a moonlit eve ; 

Or danced and shouted in her gleeful joy, 
Until the morning told the time to leave. 

She never jilted many a silly youth; 

The ‘yes’ or fatal * no’ she never said, 

For she, at least if sages tell the truth, 

Was married just as soon as she was made. 
All these Eve missed, and many more things to 
Both valentines, and love song written page; 
For, e’er a moment of this life she knew, 
She must have been ‘ofan uncertain age! 


sage, 


DEW. 


‘O, dearest mother tell me pray, 

Why are the dew-drops gone so soon; 
Could they not stay till close of day, 
To twinkle on the flowery spray, 

Or on the field till noon?’ 


‘My child, ’tis said such beauteous things 
Too often loved with vain excess, 

Are swept away by angel- win 

Before contamination p> sy 

To their pure loveliness. 


‘ Behold yon rainbow brightening yet, 
To which all mingled hues are given; 
There are thy dew drops grandly set 
In a resplendent coronet 

Upon the brow of Heaven. 


‘ No earthly stain can reach them there; 
Woven with sunbeams there they shine, 
A transient vision of the air, 

But yet a symbol pure and fair, 

Of love and peace divine.’ 


The child looked upward into space 
With eager and inquiring eyes, 

And o’er its sweet and thoughtful face 
Came a faint glory, and a grace 
Transmitted from the skies. 


With the last odorous sigh of May, | 
That child beneath the flowers was laid; 
Like dew its spirit passed away 
To mingle in eternal day, 
With angels perfect made. 
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place of his bones is unknown. F. 


William Sattertield!’ called out the preacher, 


buried in beard and whiskers, 


W. Hyde, Portland, E.F.Duren, Bangor, % 
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